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The musical amateur as well as the student and scholar will welcome this 
new dictionary of music which provides accurate information on all music 
subjects. It is clear, direct, and explicit, and the material is arranged to per- 
mit the easy reference that makes a dictionary most valuable. The Harvard 
Dictionary of Music has been prepared by an internationally known music- 
ologist, Willi Apel 


With the collaboration of 


Other outstanding scholars including Manfred F. Bukofzer, Yuen Ren Chao, 
Alfred Einstein, Dom Anselm Hughes, Otto Kinkeldey, Curt Sachs, Nicolas 
Slonimsky, and Harold Spivacke. In addition, the following are authors of 
special articles: Putnam Aldrich, Richard S. Angell, Gilbert Chase, Archibald 
T. Davison, Dorothea Doig, Donald J. Grout. Everett B. Helm, Lloyd Hibberd, 
John Tasker Howard, G. Donald Harrison, Ernest La Prade, Hugo Leichten- 
tritt, A. Tillman Merritt, Philip Lieson Miller, Henry G. Mishkin, Walter 
Piston, and Leo Schrade. 


From A to Zymbel 


The Harvard Dictionary of Music includes definitions of all music terms and 
pertinent information on all music subjects. It uses musical illustrations to 
a greater extent than any other music dictionary. There are extended articles 
on topics such as Acoustics, Atonality, Composition, Conducting, Dance 
Music, Fugue, Gregorian Chant, Harmonic Analysis, Instruments, Notation, 
Opera, Phonograph and Recorded Music, Printing of Music, Radio Broad- 
casting, Twelve-tone System, etc., as well as on the music of some fifty 
different national and racial groups. A distinctive feature is the full biblio- 
graphy of books and periodical literature at the end of each article— 
bibliographies more nearly complete than those in any other music dic- 
tionary in any language. $6.00 
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Labor's Questionable Victory 


Editorial Notes 


After 27 months of recording inactivity, 
Columbia and Victor began to make up 
for lost time this past month after sign- 
ing a record license agreement with the 
American Federation of Musicians. The 
feud between Boss Petrillo and the record 
companies began in August, 1942. Most 
of the smaller companies capitulated to 
the demands of the Union last year, but 
the wo major companies—Columbia and 
Vicror—held out until November 11, 
when the agreement was signed. Despite 
efforts on the part of the War Labor Board 
and a plea from the President, Mr. Pe- 
trillo s.uck to his guns and accordingly, 
since there was nothing else the major 
companies could do, they signed on the 
dotted line and resumed the recording 
activities that had been so abruptly halted 
in 1942. We have never been able to make 
wnat we would call an impartial study of 
the case between the record companies an: 
the Union. There is no doubt that there 
was something to be said for both sides, 
and from conversation with some peopie 
in the musical field who profess to know a 
great deal more about this business than 
we do, it would seem that the just thing 
all around would have been an arbitra- 
tion between the record companies and 
the Union. That the peace finally achieved 
was a just one is debatable. Certainly from 
the standpoint of the recorders it was not. 
Edward Wallerstein, president of the 
Columbia Recording Corporation, who has 
always been regarded as just and coopera- 
tive in his business ethics, protested the 
necessity of the agreement in a telegram 
sent on the day of signing the agreement 
to Judge Fred M. Vinson, Office of Econ- 
omic Stabilization, Washington, D. C. 
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We give this telegram here in its entiret , 
Since it gives a brief history of the whole 
feud and presents what we regard as a fair 
summary of the case from a leading re- 
cording official. 


“It is now more than sixteen months 
since July 5, 1943, when the United 
States Conciliation Service certified to the 
National War Labor Board the dispute 
between Mr. Petrillo and the recording 
companies. We have waited those sixteen 
months for action by one or more branches 
of the Government. We have waited six- 
teen months since the first hearing before 
the War Labor Board on July 9th; ten 
months since the end of the protracted 
hearings before the Panel appointed by 
the War Labor Board; eight months sinze 
the filing of the Opinion by the Panel 
recommending that the War Labor Board 
‘exercise its power to terminate the strike 
to the end that the conditions prevailing 
on July 31, 1942, be restored;’ seven 
months since the argument before the War 
Labor Board on the confirmation of its 
Panel's Report; almost five months since 
the issuance by the War Labor Board of 
an Order directing Mr. Petrillo to lift his 
ban on recordings; three months since the 
issuance by the War Labor Board of an 
Order directing Mr. Petrillo to show cause 
why its previous order had not been com- 
plied with and almos: three months since 
the hearing on August 17th on the return 
of that order to show cause. We have 
waited more than two months and a half 
since the War Labor Board, apparently 
unable in any other way to enforce its 
order, certified the question to the Pres- 
ident of the United States through your 
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office and we have waited almost another 
six weeks since October 4th, when, as a 
result of your recommendation to the 
President, he requested Mr. Petrillo by 
telegram to end the strike. I: is over a 
month since Mr. Petrillo replied to the 
President and refused to comply with his 
request. Despite that action by Mr. Pe- 
trillo which apparently disposed of Gov- 
ernmen: action, we have waited another 
month since our telegram of October 12th 
to the President pointing out that the 
statement in his telegram to Mr. Petrillo 
that the strike did not affect the war ef- 
fort was inconsistent with the repeated 
findings of the War Labor Board and its 
Panel as a result of which, on the follow- 
ing day, October 13th, the President at 
his press conference publicly stated that 
he would study the laws to determine what 
could be done to enforce the War Labor 
Board’s Order. We have waited over three 
weeks since the Report on October 18th 
that the President had referred the matter 
back to you to investigate the laws and 
since our telegram to you of October 20th 
referring to the report that the matter was 
back in your hands and ending with the 
statement that unless you act quickly we 
will be compelled to accept Mr. Petrillo’s 
terms. The economic pressures on us are 
such that we can wait no longer and must 
now either sign or go out of business. 
Since no action has been taken by the 
Government, we have today entered into 
a contract with Mr. Petrillo’s union which 
will include provision for payments by us 
directly to the Union, the principle which 
we have resisted for more than 27 months, 


finally accepting because of the Govern- 
ment’s unwillingness or incapacity to en- 
force its orders.” 
(Signed) Edward Wallerstein 
President, Columbia Recording Corp. 
A few hours after RCA Victor had 
signed its agreement with the Union, its 
New York studios were busy recording 
the popular band leader Vaughan Monroe 
in the Trolley Song and The Very Thought 
of You. That same evening José Iturbi 
played two piano compositions by the 
popular radio band leader, Morton Gouid. 
By ten o'clock Sunday evening, November 
12, no more than 28 hours after the lifting 
of the ban, Victor was processing these 
recordings at its plant in Camden, N. J. At 
four o'clock the next afternoon, the first 
copies of the record pressings of Monroe’s 
performances were on sale in a Philadel- 
phia store, thus establishing a new speed 
for record reproduction. The fastest previ- 
ous recording-to-counter time had been 
ten days. Other Victor artists who were 
rushed before the recording microphones 
incuded Artur Rubinstein, Serge Kous- 
sevitzky and the Boston Symphony, Arturo 
Toscanini and the N.B.C. Symphony, Sam- 
my Kaye, Charlie Spivak, Tommy Dorsey, 
Dinah Shore and Artie Shaw. The artist 
line-up for the recording studios is said to 
be the largest and longest in the history 
of the business. Deprived of record royal- 
ties from new discs for over two years, the 
artists are clamoring to feed their admir- 
ing public recorded examples of their in- 
dividual artistry. It is rumored that among 
a lot of things recorded in Boston by Dr. 
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Part 10 


Richerd Wagner interrupted the com- 
position of the Ring, in the middle of the 
second act of Siegfried, to write his most 
famous music drama—Tristan and Isolde 
(1857-59). This work may have been in- 
spired by his love for Mathilde Wesen- 
donck, a friend’s wife; whom he renounc- 
ed for the best interests of all concerned. 
Perhaps the thwarted love of Tristan and 
Isolde appeased his own ego; in any case, 
it stimulated his creative powers enorm- 
ously. In Tristan, Wagner unquestionably 
saw himself, and he built up his case for 
that character in the manner of a man 
who seeks to idealize himself before an 
audience. Most of Wagner's heroes are 
puppet characterizations of what he 
thought he was like himself. His heroines 
were similar characterizations of what he 
thought women should be like. 

The Tristan story is, of course, based 
on legend. It must be admitted that Wag- 
ner penetrated to the heart of that legend 
and condensed it into a reasonable and 
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coherent whole. Much of the poeiic ma- 
terial, which has been criticized for being 
unnecessarily protracted, was the result of 
Wagner's absorption with mysticism. It 
has been said that the fact that Wagner's 
genius was essentially “classic and mystic’ 
is too often lost sight of. In their little 
volume describing and interpreting Tristan 
and Isolde, the English writers Cleather 
and Crump state that Wagner’s genius 
“was modern only in the form of music 
and the setting of the play itself.” They 
quote an English writer, Tighe Hopkins, 
who in reviewing the author's book on the 
Ring, observed that Wagner was “an an- 
cient Greek revisiting the glimpses of the 
moon in modern Germany. Has ever a 
critical line been more happily conceived? 
“It is in the idea of a longing for Death 
associated with Love,” write Cleather and 
Crump, “that Wagner makes his most 
definite departure from other Western 
versions [of the Tristan legend] and clear- 
ly indicaies his sympathy with Eastern 
thought.” This is hardly the place to en- 
patiate on the mysticism of the drama; 
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those interested in a detailed analysis 
should consult the book by Cleather and 
Crump and the writings of Wagner on 
the subject. I do not think that an intim- 
ate knowledge of this phase of Wagner's 
thinking essential to ones appreciation 
and enjoyment of the music drama. It is 
the music that mainly counts, and for its 
appreciation one hardly needs more wan 
a knowledge of the thematic materual. 

The sensualist in Wagner recognized the 
almost physical yearning of chromatic har- 
mony; and he brought this device to a 
pitch of emotional intensity unknown to 
music before his time. As Robert L. Jacobs 
says in his book on Wagner, “With the 
subtle, multiform apparatus of chromatic 
harmony Wagner could make a little mel- 
ody go a very long way. Precisely this long 
way, this long-drawn-out agony of craving 
was the subject of his expression. In the 
supreme climax of the opera, the celebrated 
Liebestod, he repeated the little group of 
semitones, which closed the scene of the 
prelude, in a chain of 26 sequences, in 
which he used astounding, excruciating dis- 
cords (each frantically endeavoring to re- 
solve upon the other).” To what futile at- 
tempts he led his imitators, we know all 
too well. Whether we are sympathetic to 
Wagner's musical formulas or not, we have 
to admit the skill with which he obtains 
his effects. Sensualism and neuroticism of- 
ten go side by side, and certainly they are 
manifest in Tristan. 

Substantial Folk 

Wagner's heroes and heroines were in- 
tended to be physically the most attractive 
people anyone could possibly imagine, but 
his musical treatment of them requires that 
his singers be the most substantial folk of 
the opera house. I have always delighted 
in the story that Lilli Lehmann found it 
necessary to eat a raw beef sandwich and 
drink a stein of beer before singing Isolde. 
If this story is contradicted by any who 
knew Mme. Lehmann, it cannot be con- 
tradicted about some other prima donnas 
who have sung the role. I think it was the 
late Johanna Gadski who made the remark 
that no woman could possibly sing Isolde 
well on an empty stomach. And there are 
many stories of mundane refreshments in- 
dulged in between the acts by both so- 
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pranos and tenors singing these roles. The 
average Isolde is three times the size of the 
woman Wagner certainly had in mind, and 
the average Tristan is equally as large. 
Moreover, the youthfulness of his charac- 
ters is seldom happily portrayed, for young 
singers cannot safely assume Wagnerian 
roles without coming very close to a break- 
down in the middle of them. Fortunately, 
the listener to recordings does not have to 
concern himself with the physical propor- 
tions of the singers; it is the voices that 
count, and it is the voices that we are con- 
cerned with here. 
A Dificult Role 

Many prima donnas essay the part of 
Isolde but few are equipped ideally to sing 
it. Of the ladies who sang Isolde before 
the invention of recording, we shall never 
know anything beyond what their contem- 
poraries have told us. Whether they were 
equal to or better than some of the great 
Isoldes of modern times will always be a 
moot question. I have pointed out previ- 
ously, but it may Le well to do so again, 
that each generation of opera-goers judges 
the periormer of a role by the merits of 
the foremost interpreter of the day. Thus, 
those who heard their first Isolde sung by 
Flagstad claim she was ¢he great Isolde, 
whole those who heard such singers as 
Nordica, Fremstad and Leider as their first 
Isolde give the palm to one or the other 
of these famous ladies. 

Just who made the first recordings of 
Isolde’s music, it is difficult to say. Bauer's 
Catalogue gives the famous Russian so- 
prano Felia Litvinne born (1860), who 
studied at Paris with Victor Maurel, credit 
for a recording of the Liebestod, made at 
Paris in 1903 (Gramophone 33162). It is 
of interest to note that her piano accom- 
paniment was played by Alfred Cortot. 
The first group of recordings from Tristan 
seems to have been made in 1904 by the 
Austrian dramatic soprano Pelagie Greef- 
Andriessen (born 1863), who sang with 
notable success in many of the leading 
opera-houses of Germany and in her native 
Vienna. She is said to have been the lead- 
ing Wagnerian soprano at Frankfort in 
1900-01. The labelling of most of her se- 
lections is quite mystifying to one who has 
never heard them. One record marked 
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Szene der Isolde, Act 1 (Gramophone 
043011) might be Isolde's Curse; another 
marked Isoldens Gesang could be the Nar- 
rative (Gram. 43086), since her Liebestod 
was specifically marked (Gram. 043008). 
Her Szene der Isolde, Act II (Gramophone 
043007) suggests the passage beginning 
Dein Werk?, since another record is 
marked Als fuer ein fremdes Land (Gram. 
43475), and this latter is Isolde’s reply, at 
the end of the second act, to Tristan’s in- 
vitation to follow him. 

In 1908 at Vienna Elsa Bland and Eric 
Schmedes made for the Gramophone Com- 
pany in Germany the first recordings of 
parts of the Love Duet from Act IIL. In 
keeping with the carelessness of phono- 
graph officials in those days, part one of 
the duet has the higher number and part 
two the lower. The records are marked O 
sink’ hernieder (Gram. 2-44412) ana So 
stuerben wir (Gram. 2-44411). 

Since most of these early Wagnerian re- 
cordings were badly contrived, they will 
hardly concern many today. Yet they do 
give us an approximation of the voices of 
those bygcne singers, an approximation 
that, under the circumstances, must be 
judged charitably. Recordings of Litvinne 
that I have heard were very disappointing. 

Fir:t American Records 

Johanna Gadski seems to have been the 
first soprano in this country to record her 
portrayal of Isolde. Her version of the 
Liebestod was issued in 1907 (Victor disc 
88058), and in 1909 she added her record 
ing of Isolde’s chiding of Brangaene from 
the second act—Dein Werk? O thoer’ge 

* In 1911, Lillian Nordica, then 
53, recorded her vers‘on of the Liedestod 
(Col :mbia 30653); a few years later Olive 
Fremstad made her Liebestod (Columbia 
A-5521). By 1920 most of these were with- 
drawn from the catalogues, which hardly 
speaks well for record buyers’ interest in 
the music of Tristan and Isolde in those 
days, to say nothing of their interest in 
these famous singers. 

None of these latter recordings give 
more than a vague impression of how the 
different sopranos sang these selections. 
Ore gains some idea of their musical in- 
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telligence and the quality of their voices, 
but of their tonal coloring and dynamics 
very little beyond a vague impression pre- 
vails. The blend of voice and orchestra 
requisite to the best effects in Wagner 
could not be obtained in acoustic record- 
ing; moreover the singer was greatly ham- 
pered by the necessity of shifting positions 
with the constantly changing tessitura of 
the part. I can well believe that Wagner 
was not a welcome composer with the re- 
cording engineers of the acoustic era. But 
more of this later on. 


Austral’s Isolde 

In 1925, the H.M.V. Company in Eng- 
land made a valiant effort, with the assist- 
ance of the English conductor Albert 
Coates, to record some Wagnerian excerpts. 
The set-up for the orchestral players was 
more elaborate than ever before and in- 
volved the use of many recording horns. 
The semblance of realism obtained in these 
recordings was indeed remarkable, but 
they were quickly outmoded when elec- 
trical recording came into existence. Most 
of the selections were sung in English. The 
noted Austr*lian soprano, Florence Austral, 
then at her height, was the soprano en- 
gaged in the proceedings. From Tristan, 
she recorded Isolde’s Narrative and Curse. 
with Louise Trenton as Brangaene (HMV 
disc D911), and with the English tenor 
Tudor Davies she recorded the “Drinking 
of the potion” scene and following duet 
from Act I (disc D912), and the Love- 
Duet in four parts on discs D736/37. Aus- 
tral’s singing was superb, but the others 
were no more than competent. Austral had 

gloriously exuberant voice; her Isolde 
was conceived and executed along majestic 
I'nes. It seems a pity that she could not 
have redone her Isolde recordings a few 
vears later, when she made her splendid 
electrical recording of Ocean, Thou Mighty 
Monster from Weber's Oberon. 

The first real effort to record extensive 
excerpts from Tristan was made at the 
Bayreuth Festival in 1928. This recording 
has survived the years very well indeed; 
the orchestral playing is still impressive. 
The singers’ voices, as was to be expected, 
are thrust into the foreground. The finest 
of these singers is Rudolf Bockelmann 
(Kurvenal). Nanny Larsen-Todsen (Isolde) 
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is at best an uneven singer; hers is a big 
voice, often rich and full, but exploited 
more tor dramatic energy than for poetic 
expression. Anny Helm (Brangaene) is a 
more impressive artist to my way of think- 
ing, but, like Larsen-Todsen, she does no: 
efface memories of more distinguished 
singers.in her part. The Tristan of Gunnar 
Graarud is frequently painful to listen to, 
yet One must admit that this “wooden”- 
voiced tenor has admirable musical intelli- 
gence. Despite the unevenness of Larsea- 
Todsen’s singing, hers is a more than ac- 
ceptable projection of Isolde. She conveys 
the impression of a healthy, exuberant 
Amazon princess, confident of her power 
although lacking in the artfulness essential 
to the warmly impassioned woman. 


A Great 

Of all the Isoldes I have heard in my 
adult years that of Frida Leider stands out 
as the most memorable and satisfactory 
from almost every standpoint. Leider was 
no: blessed with the vocal resources of a 
Flagstad, but she was a more human and 
believable Isolde. In her portrayal she ran 
the gamut of feminine lure and expres- 
siveness; she made one feel how deeply 
devastating was Isolde’s love and she 
achieved her climactic moments with dra- 
matic beauty and dignity. Flagstad had a 
vocal opulence and an ease that few sing 
ers of this role have possessed. Milka 
Ternina, who sang the part in 1900 at the 

fetropolitan Opera,.was admired for her 

“elegant aristocracy of speech,” a tonal 
loveliness and a “controlled finish that 
seemed almost too controlled” (W. J. Hen- 
derson). The description fits Flagstad. Un- 
deniably, she was one of the great Isoldes 
of all times, yet one often felt that she 
was less the woman envisioned ty Wag- 
ner than an extraordinarily gifted singer 
Gertrude Kappel, who was less gifted vo- 
cally, brought more tenderness and allure 
to her portrayal than Flogstad. Bar all the 
world loves a great voice, and Flagstad was 
firs: and last a great singer. 

Isolde’s Narrative and Curse from Act I 
has been superbly sung by Frida Leider 
on Victor disc 7603 (Electrola EJ301) as- 
sisted by Elfriede Marherr-Wagner as 
Brangaene. Hearing Leider’s majestic han- 
dling of these scenes and her dramatically 
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beautiful singing of the Liebestod (Victor 
disc 7523), one understands why she was 
the toast of two continents in her prime. 
It is a source of regret that the former 
recording was withdrawn so early from the 
Victor catalogue. Another remarkable in- 
ierpretation of the Narrative and Curse is 
the version by Margaret Baeumer (Decca 
25338), a gifted soprano who came here 
with the Wagnerian Opera Company in 
the late 1920s. Baeumer had a large and 
naturally beautiful voice which she failed 
to use always in the most satisfying man- 
ner, but this recording of it reveals an in- 
telligent and subtle conception of the 
music and a tonal beauty that is not marred 
even by the poor record surfaces. Bran- 
gaene’s brief part is omitted in the latter 
recording. 

My preference for the Leider-Melchior 
version of the Love-Duet (Victor discs 
7273/74) is, I believe, shared by most 
Wagnerian addicts. The orchestral opening 
is certainly mishandled by Coates, who 
seems to be impetuous rather than deeply 
stirred, but Leider and Melchior sing with 
magnificent fervor and genuine feeling. 
The impassioned beauty of Leider’s sing. 
ing is far ahead of Flagstad’s. And Mel- 
chior in these records has none of the tonal 
cons.riction that is all too apparent in his 
recordings made with Flagstad. The voice 
of Braengaene is not heard in this version 
of the duet. 

The Flagstad Melchior Duet 

The Flagstad-Melchior recording of the 
duet (Victor discs 15838/39) is less per- 
suasive, to my way of thinking. Neither 
Flagstad nor Melchior is vocally at his or 
her test; the sopranos upper voice ofien 
lacks fullness and Melchior’s voice has 
none of the flexibility and freshness to be 
found in his singing with Leider. More- 
over, the orchestral background by Mc- 
Arthur is, at best, a timid affair, being 
little more than an accompaniment. That 
the soprano doubles as Braengane, and 
succeeds in creating a happy illusion, is 
not a point especially in favor of this re- 
cording, since one can fill-in the Leider- 
Melchior recording with an extraneous te- 
cording of Braengane’s Warning, even 
though the illusion of distance may have 
to be sacrificed. 
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A nearly complete version of Act II, 
employing Géte Ljungberg as Isolde and 
Walter Widdop as Tris-an (Victor album 
41), made prior to the Bayreuth set, was 
never satisfactory as a recording. Ljung- 
berg’s Isolde was vocally erratic and far 
from convincing. Her Liebestod suffers 
from her vocal insecurity. The surprise of 
this set was the work, all too short, of 
Genia Guszalewicz as Brangaene; it 
aroused a desire to know more about this 
artist. 

Recordings of the “Liebes*od” 

When we come to the Liebestod, we 
are reminded that one collector professes 
to have some 18 versions of it in his re- 
cord collection. A great many gifted ladies 
of the opera house have essayed to sing 
this music on records despite the fact that 
they were not vocally equipped or suitable 
for the role in the theatre. There will al- 
ways be considerable controversy on the 
merits of the various ladies. In my estima- 
tion, none who recorded this music acous- 
tically were completely successful in realiz- 
ing its full import; the acoustic method of 
recording definitely prohibited a realiza- 
tion of the depth and breadth of resource 
required in this excerpt and that cumula- 
tive emotional climax which Wagner real- 
ized so superbly. Only a vague impression 
of the vocal opulence that was hers to 
command is suggested in Nordica’s ver- 
sion of this music; yet her intelligence and 
some of her sensitivity is conveyed, but 
her “subtlety of tint and significant treat- 
ment of text” was defeated by the old horn 
—only the barest semblance of these qual- 
ities is given us. Fremstad’s nuanced in- 
terpretation of Isolde, widely admired in 
her time, is no- conveyed by her version 
of the Liebestod. 1 well remember this re- 
markable artist; and though I was far too 
young to appreciate her portrayal of the 
character, I remember that she had more 
sensitivity and fire than Gadski in this 
part. Those who knew Fremstad well tell 
me that her recording of the Liebestod 
reveals none of her true attributes. 

Gadski’s recordings of Isolde were made 
at a time when she had not fully grasped 
the significance of the part. Only in her 
later years “id her Isolde become “a finely 
dr-wn end geainely dramatic impersona- 
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tion” (W. J. Henderson). Gadski always 
seemed to me a studied artist; her inter- 
pretations suggested red - pencilling of 
scores. A story is told of how Henry Ed- 
ward Krehbiel, the noted New York critic, 
once took a musician friend with him to 
hear Gadski in a performance of Isolde. 
The friend took to nodding during the 
middle of the first act, and Krehbiel, much 
annoyed, nudged him in the ribs and said: 
“Don't you know what's going on or where 
you are?” To which the friend immediately 
replied: “Of course, I know where I am 
and what’s going on; there goes Gadski’s 
left foot.” And at that very moment 
Gadski strode forward on her left foot. 
The implication has more to do with 
Gadski as an actress than as a singer, but 
the two were not so far removed from 
each other. I remember well Gadski’s rou- 
tine acting as Bruennhilde, and her sing- 
ing of the part, as fine as it was, always 
seemed to me to be as unalterable as her 
acting of it. 

Destinn recorded the Lizbestod in Ger- 
many; in my estimation, she was vocally 
unsuited for this music. One wishes that 
Lilli Lehmann, who was regarded as the 
greatest Isolde of her time, had left us a 
recording of the Liebestod, but perhaps at 
the late day that she approached the se- 
cording horn she would not have been 
able to project the passionate intensity for 
which she was famous in her prime. 

Timing the “Liebestod” 

The contention that the Liebestod has 
to be recorded on two sides of a record 
if performed at the correct tempo is not 
entirely true. Toscaninis performance, 
which is played at the right tempo in my 
estimation (actual timing 5 minutes and 
25 seconds), is on one record face (see 
record review section). To be sure, the 
recording exceeds the four minutes and 
twenty seconds normally allowed for one 
side of a 12-inch disc. But by finer lining, 
the Liebestod can be got on one side of 
a 12-inch disc without hurrying it. The 
slow tempo that is adopted by Flagstad 
for her second recording (Victor 15840) 
of this music is not in keeping with Wag- 
ner’s intentions; even her first recording 
(Victor 8859) was on the slow side. Let 
us examine Wagner’s marking: this reads 
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Sehr maessig beginnend, (beginning very 
moderately); but with the words “Seht 
ihr’s nicht?”, Wagner increases the tempo, 
and the marking, which reads Etwas be- 
wegter (somewhat more animated), carries 
through to the end. Had Wagner intended 
an adagio, he would have indicated it. 
Wagner indicates no retard until the third 
measure from the end, but most conductors 
slacken the pace with the last three meas- 
ures of the voice. Also, in the orchestral 
version of this music some conductors 
quicken the tempo slightly just before the 
final climax; Toscanini does this with con- 
siderable effect. To be sure, a singer might 
not find the tempo adopted by the con- 
ductor completely to her liking, and as 
matters go the singer usually has the final 
say on this, since hers is the leading voice 
of the music. 
Some Timing Figures 

The actual timing on the Leider record- 
ing is 5 minutes and 25 seconds; this is 
on one record face. Leider’s rendition is 
one of the most satisfying of all; inter- 
pretatively it is closer to Wagner's aims, 
in my estimation, than any other. The 
London Symphony Orchestra, under the 
direction of John Barbirolli, is far more 
effectual here than either of the orchestras 
employed in the Flagstad recordings. A re- 
markable piece of singing is the Liebestod 
of Lo:te Lehmann (Decca 25807 or Co- 
lumbia 9049-M); she brings out Isolde’s 
tenderness and compassion. Vocally, she is 
unsuited to the role, but her singing of 
the Liebestod has a lovable womanly qual- 
ity to it which has endeared it to many. 
Her orchestral support, unfortunately, is 
herdly more than adequate. Here the tim- 
ing is only 5 minutes and 15 seconds, al- 
though the recording is divided (badly 
too). The timing on almost all of the sin- 
gle-faced recordings is around five and a 
half minutes. Perhaps the ideal timing for 
the singer would be nearer six minutes, 
since in all the single-faced versions the 
singers tend to increase the tempo slightly 
in the middle, and though in the cases of 
Leider and Lehmann this is not done dis- 
advantageously, some singers might feel it 
did not permit them to achieve fully the 
effects they desired. By and large, I should 
say it was a matter of temperament. Of 
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the two recordings by Flagstad, I have al- 
ways preferred the first (Victor 8859), 
which she is said not to have liked. It is 
a better balanced recording. Neither, how- 
ever, is representative of the singer in her 
greatest moments; both bring us beauti- 
fully modelled phrases, tones that are 
haunting and lovely, but there are places 
in which her voice is lacking in shimmer 
and fullness, suggesting that it has been 
overused. This same feeling prevails in her 
recording of the Love Duet with Melchior. 
Elisabeth Ohms and Others 

Elisabeth Ohms made a lovely recording 
of the Liebestod (Polydor 66928). Ohms 
had a beautiful voice which she did not 
always use well; some of her singing evi- 
denced insecurity. Her Isolde was com- 
mendable but not important. But her 
L ebestod is a valued memento of her ar- 
tistry, although not one of her best record- 
ings. It is on one record side. The late 
Meta Seinemeyer, who was vocally uo- 
suited to the role of Isolde, essayed to sing 
the Liebestod (Parlophone P9610; Decca 
25442), but although there is sensual 
beauty of tone in her rendition, her voice 
is mcrred by an excessive tremolo which 
leaves her version quite unsatisfactory. Elsa 
Alsen’s early electrical recording (Colum- 
bia 7186-M) is admirable for her musical 
inteliigence and passionate fervor, but Al- 
sen's upper voice had none of the requisite 
tonal richness, and the poor balance be- 
tween the singer and the inadequate or- 
chestra leaves much to be desired. That 
remarkable French soprano, Suzanne Bal- 
guérie, evidences some finely molded phras- 
ing and tonal beauty in her rendition 
(Polydor 524022), but Wagner in French 
to me is fatal. This recording is on two 
sides of a 10-inch disc. 1 never heard Ger- 
maine Lubin’s recording (Odéon 0- 
188696), but she was a famous French 
singer of Wagnerian roles; I cannot be- 
lieve, however, that she would make Isolde 
more convincing in French than Balguérie. 
Probably the most ill-advised performance 
of the Liebestod was the one made by 
Maria Jeritza (Victor 1363), who should 
have known better. 

Of the other Liebestods that are sup- 
posed to have existed neither Mr. Fassect 
itinued on page 96) 
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SINGERS IN THE RECORDING STUDIO 





By Robert Hyndman 


Mr. I:yndman, who is chief engineer of 
the Recording Studios of G. Schirmer, 
Inc. in New York, tells us here how the 
microphone can be made to serve the 
singer and the reasons why singers on the 
radio and on records often sound better 
than they are. — Ed. 
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In the July 1944 issue of this periodical, 
the English writer, Mr. Neville d’Esterre, 
very precisely and entertainingly impaled 
the “rampant vocalist” on the point of his 
pen. Mr. d’Esterre made a distinction be- 
tween a singer and a vocalist: “a singer 
is a person who sings, and a vocalist is a 
person who makes singing noises’. The 
distinct'on is worth noting. 

Just prior to the appearance of d’Es- 
terre’s article, an internationally known 
director of opera and orchestra was 
quoted as saying that the quality of sing- 
ing had deteriorated. And within the past 
few months prominent critics and teach- 
ers have reiterated that charge. Current 
inferior singing is blamed variously on 
the radio, sound films, recording, and pub- 
lic address systems. It all boils down to 
the attribution of the prevalence of poor 
singing to the use of microphones and 
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electrical amplification of the voice. Now, 
without going into the question of wheth- 
er vocal art is decadent, it may be useful 
to examine the reason given. 

Without doubr the availability of elec- 
trical amplification has tended to put a 
premium on much mediocre singing and 
has allowed many ordinary voices to at- 
tain a fame they could never know with- 
out its aid. But great and perfectly trained 
voices are not limited or repressed be- 
cause of electrical means of projection. 
Quite the contrary; in general, the more 
refined the vocal art, the better the elec- 
trical medium will reproduce it. Unless 
the microphone is “tricked” or the pro- 
jection is “doctored” by the engineers, 
vocal defects tend to be magnified by 
electrical amplification. Thus the blame 
for any lack of good vocalism can be 
placed where it always belongs, back on 
the aspiring artists and the teachers. 

It is not necessarily the fault of elec- 
trical projection that young singers mis- 
use it by learning the ways of “tricking” 
the microphone and then through sheer 
laziness fail to perfect their singing be- 
cause they can “get by” with crooning or 
full-time employment of mezza-voce. 
Often they “get by”, also, with a voice 
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that is scarcely musical, if it has a unique 
huskiness or if the singer has an unusual 
style of presentation welcomed by uncriti- 
cal audiences. Present-day listeners, too, 
demand more “eye-appeal” and will allow 
for a bit less ear-appeal. Again the sing- 
er with great personality will rely on it 
rather than go through the constant, labor- 
ious refining and training that makes great 
vocal art. True, we have always had 
“character” singers, in music halls, vaude- 
ville, etc., though we do have more who 
use this designation today, and with little 
justification. However, electrical projec- 
tion does not make or break great singing; 
it is simply a means of projecting any 
and all voices, good or bad. 

Whether for film, radio, public address 
amplification or recording purposes, the 
sound engineer's primary intent is always 
the same. He wants to reproduce the 
voiceain as realistic a way as possible. He 
wants to utilize the electrical medium he 
controls to reproduce pitch, quality and 
amplitude without distortion. He can doc- 
tor up or tone down the voice, aid the 
singer in “tricking” the microphone. But 
primarily he is concerned with fidelity. 

However, for commercial considera- 
tions he must often aid and abet the art- 
ist. Let us say he must record the beauti- 
ful, personable star whose voice is so 
tiny it can scarcely fill a small living room. 
Then the engineer must, perforce, ampli- 
fy that voice to a point that suits the 
commercial outlet. If the artist should be 
a handsome, small-voiced crooner with 
box-office appeal, his experience will tell 
him, without aid from the technician, to 
place his mouth within inches of the mic- 
rophone. 

While that soprano may work a foot 
from the microphone the engineer “brings 
up the gain” (i.e. electrically amplifies the 
overall dynamic range of her voice). It 
would not do for her parlor tones to go 
out over a loud speaker system in a cin- 
ema house at their true volume value. 
Nor could that artist's disc recordings be 
heard on home phonographs satisfactorily 
unless her voice were magnified greatly 
at the recording. In the case of the croon- 
er, not too much amplification is necessary 
on the part of the engineer, as the vocalist 
is “tricking’ the microphone in two ways. 
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By singing right into it, even at less than 
half voice, his proximity magnifies his 
tiny volume. Also, by “mugging” the 
microphone his meager tones reproduce 
with a broader, more rounded quality. 

These same tactics prevail in any and 
all microphonic projection. In addition 
the engineer has fairly good remedies for 
voices that are too shrill, as well as for 
those singers who have strong sibilant 
sounds. By a judicious angling of the 
“mike”, by building up bass or cutting off 
some of the high frequencies at the amp- 
lifier controls, the technician can take off 
the edge of an edgy voice, or give a bit 
more seeming body to a light-textured 
voice. These things are all done for com- 
mercial reasons. 

Consequently, though a tremendous 
number of mediocre voices have a prem- 
ium put on them, this does not mean 
that singing has deteriorated. There is al- 
ways only a very tiny percentage of all 
current voices that can be described as 
great. Far greater numbers of people are 
engaged professionally in singing today 
than ever. As Mr. d’Esterre points out, 
many would once have been limited to 
parlor and social efforts and would have 
been classed as amateurs. That radio and 
movies have chosen frequently to indorse 
such singers and, by so doing, to make 
them professionals does not mean that— 
judged by the standard of singing obtain- 
ing prior to electrical amplification—they 
are first-rate professionals. The infiltra- 
tion of this type of singer into other 
fields—the concert hall, the opera house, 
—has unfortunately given rise to the be- 
lief that there are no great singers today. 
On the credit side, however, electrical 
amplification has brought music to infin- 
itely greater numbers of people and pro- 
vided careers for many more voices than 
ever before. The great voices are still 
here, not in the same ratio to the number 
of vocalists classed as professional, but 
in about the same ratio to the total popu- 
lation as before—a few each decade. As 
Miss Geraldine Farrar, the noted prima 
donna of another decade has said, “re- 
cordings become more “precious with 
each succeeding generation’.” The best 
singing of each generation in records will 
survive, the poor will be forgotten. 
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HARVARD DICTIONARY OF MUSIC. 
By Willi Apel. Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, Mass. 1944. 824 pp. 
Price $6.00. 


A Here is a book devised to be equally 
useful to the music lover, the student and 
the scholar. It provides definitions of all 
musical terms and valuable information on 
music topics in general. Musical illustra- 
tions to clarify explanations have been in- 
cluded on occasion. Owing to space limi- 
tations, the special articles on technical 
subjects and on the music of various na- 
tionalities, racial groups, etc. are brief. 
But the merit of these short articles, and 
indeed the value of the whole book, is en- 
hanced by the list of books and periodicals 
appended to each major article. The pub- 
lishers claim that the bibliographies are 
more complete than in any other music 
dictionary in any language. Some may find 
important omissions in the lists, for it is 
doubtful that two editors would be in com- 
plete agreement on all publications, but in 
the main, we believe, most will acknowl- 
edge that these lists are well devised and 
comprehensive. 

Biographies are not included in this dic- 
tionary. Its editor, Willi Apel, an interna- 
tionally known musicologist, states in his 
preface (which he admits has no place in 
a volume of this kind since it is “‘predes- 
tined to be read without leisure and to be 
consulted — somewhat like the dentist — 
in the case of emergency”) that the bio- 
graphical field is adequately covered else- 
where. Thus this volume is intended as a 
companion to such biographical distion- 
aries as Baker’s. 

The musical listener interested in form 
can look up its various aspects and get a 
clear analysis of this important point of 
music appreciation. Terms in music that 
are generally unknown to the layman will 
be found elucidated here. If a well-mean- 
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ing writer confuses his less informed 
reader with the use of strange or unfa- 
miliar musical expressions, the reader will 
find them clarified for him in this diction- 
ary. 

Space does not permit the inclusion of 
all the names of the scholars, some of them 
known internationally, who have contrib- 
uted to this book. They include Alfred 
Eistein, Curt Sachs, Hugo Leichtentritt, 
Richard S. Angell, Gilbert Chase, John 
Tasker Howard, Nicholas Slonimsky, and 
— last but not least — Philip Leison Mil- 
ler, whose writings in the past have been 
greatly admired by readers of this journal. 

If you're in doubt about a Christmas 
gift for your musical friend this year, here 
is a useful suggestion. 

— James Norwood. 


THE CONDUCTOR RAISES HIS BA- 
TON. By William J. Finn. Harper & 
Bros. New York 1944. 302pp. Price 
$3.75. 


A This book is primarily addressed to 
choirmasters, conductors of choral groups 
and school musicians, but may also be of 
interest to those laymen who wish to know 
something about choral conducting. Father 
Finn, the founder of the Paulist Choristers, 
has long been a picturesque figure. He 
founded the Paulist Choristers in 1904 at 
St. Mary’s Church in Chicago. In 1918, he 
moved the choir to St. Paul’s Roman Cath- 
olic Church in New York. Father Finn has 
very definite and individual views on 
choral direction. He believes that the con- 
ductor should be “interpretative,” a per- 
son who re-recreates, revives and reacti- 
vates “at each performance compositions 
which between performance lie embalmed 
in printers ink on library shelves.” He 
speaks of the superimposition of “personal 
concepts or fancies by an individual on a 
chorus or orchestra,” and reminds us that 
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this sort of thing began around the middle 
of the 19th century; prior to that, “time 
beating, which naturally included the set- 
ting of the tempo, was the only public 
prerogative and obligation of the maestro 
di capella and chef d’orchestra.” There are 
several chapters on dynamics, in which 
some of Father Finn's personal convictions 
are set forth. His admiration for the “vir- 
tuoso” conductor has no doubt influence 
his convictions and his own work, yet he 
admits an abhorrence of over-stressed cli- 
maxes and musical inflation. A short Fore 
word to the book is supplied by Stokowski, 
with whom one suspects Father Finn 
shares many views on the aesthetics of 
conducting. The author supplies interest- 
ing chapters on rhythm and tempo, but 
the bulk of his book is given up to a dis- 
cussion of “gradations of quantity,” the 
dynamic nuancing of music. “Quantity,” 
he contends, “is the principal custodian of 
quality.” Hymn Tunes and Part Songs are 
discussed in a separate chapter, and the 
book ends with a treatise on modality. In 
a final paragraph, he speaks of the “affin- 
ity between music and color,” and tells us 
that “the more recent visualization of 
Bach fugue by Walt Disney in Fantasia 
is a step forward” in the mating of music 
and color. This is rather startling state- 
ment from a musician of Father Finn’s 
standing, and certainly shows his predilec- 
tion for the showmanship of a Stokowski. 
Reading between the lines, one feels the 
good Father aims to be more provocative 
than he really turns out to be, and that 
his book is intended more for the novice 
than the advanced musician. 

—James Norwood. 





Correspondence 





Joliet, Ill. Oct. 17, 
To the Editor. 

I am deeply distressed by your listing in 
the November issue of Sarah Bernhard’t 
Priére pour nos ennemies, and especially S. 
F.’s (Stephen Fassett’s) comments thereon. 
If ever there was a crisis when we need 
light, and not heart, it is now. Such a re- 
cording as Payen’s poem can only generate 
heat, and prevents the long-range thinking 
required at this time. W. H. Auden has 
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written a bitter verse on the subject that 

is worth repeating: 

“While the disciplined love which alone 
Could have controlled their engines 
Seemed far too difficult and dull, 

And when hatred promised an immediate 
dividend, 
All of us hated.” 

Unless we can substitute disciplined tol- 
erance for emotional self-indulgence, we 
shall be unfit to write a peace that will be 
any more than an armistice. In the name 
of your children and mine, and everyone's, 
I beg of you to use the weight of your pen 
in behalf of justice and goodwill, of wis- 
dom and not passion. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. E. Sohier Welch. 

Boston, Mass. 

(Mrs. Welch writes too fervently for 
me to endeavor to compete with her pen. 
Mr. Fassett and I discussed the poem that 
Mme. Bernhardt saw fit to record some 
years after the first world war. I thought it 
a futile emotional tirade, but both Mr. 
Fassett and I felc that most listeners would 
be less concerned with the emotional out- 
pourings of a bitter Frenchman than with 
the quality and style of Mme. Bernhardt’s 
recitation. Whether we like it or not, this 
recording does represent the noted actress’ 
dramatic powers in an unusual manner. If 
Mr. Fassett feels that the prayer of our time 
is reechoed in the words, “Don’t let it hap- 
pen again!”, I feel certain that he is re- 
peating a universal cry. Surely, there is jus- 
tice and wisdom in that plea. — Ed.) 

* * * 


To the Editor. 


After reading your comments on Mr. 
Hubert’s article in the August 1944 issue, 
I offer the opinion that the article might 
have been the work of a publicity moan. 
Edison, it is well to remember, strove ‘0 
raise the phonograph to a position where 
it would impress the intelligensia. He was 
financially embarrassed many times in his 
career and might have inspired the pro- 
phetic vision of the future to have it 
printed in a widely circulated magazine. 
The reputation of The Century in 1893 
disbars thoughts of the article having been 
yee for, but one feels that Mr. Hubert’'s 
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TREASURE 


IN BRITAIN 





By F. F. Clough and G. J.: Cuming 


Part I. 


An aspect of British record manufacture 
which does not seem to have had adequate 
mention in the phonographic press (apart 
from the house-journals of the specialist 
dealers, whom one may suspect of desiring, 
on occasion, to foster rather than elucidate 
the mystery) is the output of records from 
the English factories for the supply of 
foreign markets. Just as Victor and Colum- 
bia used to make discs in the U.S.A. for 
export to other countries in their allocated 
sphere (mainly for Central and South 
America), so H.M.V. and Columbia in 
England supplied, before the war, markets 
in many European countries in which they 
had not established branch factories. With 
the growth of the branch organization, the 
number of different national catalogues 
supplied from English factories tended to 
diminish, but at the outbreak of war was 
still substantial, extending from Finland to 
the Balkans in Europe, to the Near and 
Middle East in Asia, to South Africa and 
beyond. 

The practical importance of this aspect 
of international trade to the British record 
buyer is enormous, since the English com- 
panies have not, even after five war years, 
withdrawn the whole of these national 
catalogues from production. Thus many in- 
teresting records that have never figured 
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in the English domestic catalogues are 
still available from dealers in England, of 
course on special order only—but these 
orders are in most cases filled with reason- 
able promptitude; sometimes no doubt 
from stocks in hand at the factory, so that 
the continued supply of any particular disc 
cannot be relied on; but from indications 
on the discs themselves (e.g., purciiase-tax 
markings) it is easy to see that pressings 
of some of the more interesting items are 
still being made as required. 

It is obviously impossible to survey the 
whole field of these special order discs in 
the limit of space imposed, so we must 
just pick out items here and there, trying 
not to include any that are or have been 
pressed in the U.S.A. 

Of French records,, unfortunately, very 
few come under this heading. The French 
market, for a number of years before the 
war, had been entirely catered for by the 
Paris factories and so the majority of 
French records were not in production in 
England. However, there are some excep- 
tions (mostly but not exclusively Colum- 
bias) produced for other markets—e.g., for 
Belgium and Holland. Looking through a 
catalogue of these Columbia issues dated 
1941 (no later one is obtainable), we see 
Rabaud’s Procession Nocturne (D15078/ 
9), Charpentier’s Impressions d'Italie (D- 
15071/3), Debussy’s Quartet (Calvet— 
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LFX210,3), in addition to many other 
works that have been issued by American 
Columbia. Most of the recordings date 
from the period 1928-1931, when French 
Columbia recording was not at its best. 
However, they provide a good field for 
the connoisseur of the French school who 
is less concerned with “hi-fi” than with 
musical content. The majority of the re- 
cent French Columbia issues found over 
here are of “popular” music and offer large 
selections of Josephine Baker, Lucienne 
Boyer, Pils et Tabex and so on, which need 
not detain us. There are, however, a num- 
ber of excellent Georges Thill discs, in- 
cluding operatic arias, and also three re- 
cent song recordings: Duparc’s Phidyleé 
and La Vie Antérieure on LFX491, 
Franck’s Le mariage des Roses and Noc- 
turne and, attributed to the same com- 
poser, Sl est un charmant Gazon on 
LFX517; and on LFX507, Caccini’s Am- 
arilli with Marcello’s aria Quella fiammua. 
(These three discs all have piano accom- 
paniments by Maurice Fauré.) There are 
also various French complete and abridged 
opera recordings, which though generally 
released in the US.A., have never figured 
in English catalogues. The position of 
Italian Columbia issues is similar to the 
French. The various complete operas, not 
in the English catalogues, but issued in the 
U.S.A., are available here “to order”; so are 
the excellent though not recent abridged 
sets of Don Pasquale (GQX10100/5), 
Elisir d'Amore (GQX10093/18), Favoriia 
(GQX10060 8), which do not appear ever 
to have been issued in the U.S.A.; and a 
good number of individual recordings also. 


Same Operatic Recordings 


There is little to say here about the few 
available French and Italian H.M.V. issues, 
mainly of operatic items also issued by 
Victor, who have in fact issued a numbe 
of French and Italian recordings that have 
never been available in England and that 
are greatly missed. We might mention, 
however, the Catalogue Aria from Don 
Giovanni, sung (unfortunately in French) 
by Charles Panzéra on DA4858, which 
gained the Candide “Grand Prix” in 1935 
and is now, apart from inadequate ver- 
sions by Chaliapin and L. van Obbergh 
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(Decca LY6029, also in French), the only 
separate version available in England. 


The richest field for the classical reper- 
tory is, however, offered by the German 
H.M.V. catalogue. It might be mentioned 
that, owing to trade-mark difficulties, the 
German H.M.V. branch had to dispense 
with the well-known “Dog” trade mark 
(which in that country, since the war of 
1914-18, belonged to the Polydor con- 
cern), and records made in Germany for 
domestic consumption were labelled “Elec- 
trola.” As a consequence of this, any of 
these records destined for other European 
countries were made in England where 
they could have the standard H.M.V. label. 
The list was therefore quite a large one; 
and though at the beginning of the war 
H.M.V. withdrew the whole of it, this de- 
cision was later revoked, and now most 
of the discs in the list on Sept. 1939, are 
still obtainable (EG, EH, and some DA 
and DB laktels). The majority of these are 
fairly recent and of high technical standard 
by English criteria. 


Bach’s “Art of the Fugue” 


In the orchestral field one of the out- 
standing sets is Bach’s “Kunst der Fuge’ 
arranged by Hermann Diener and played 
by his string “Collegium Musicum” (EH 
1007/16). The same organization, with 
Diener and Charlotte Hampe as soloists 
offers Bach’s 2-violin Concerto in D minor 
(EH1217/8); also Corelli's Christmas 
Concerto (EG6502/3), and the same 
Christmas Symphony of Schiassi as Piedler 
recorded for Victor (EH1211). Most of 
the Saxon State Orchestra recordings ap- 
pear in the English catalogues or in Vic- 
tor, among those that do not, are the 
Third Leonore Overture (DB4558/9) and 
an outstanding Freischuetz Overture (DB- 
4561). An earlier but most appealing disc, 
also conducted by Karl Bohm but attrib- 
uted to the Dresden State Opera Orches- 
tra (EH916), (probably substantially the 
same orchestra), contains two contrasted 
Lortzing items: the cheerful Clog Dance 
from Czar and Carpenter, and the more 
reflective Undine ballet music. The name 
of Bruno Seidler-Winkler appears fre- 
quently as conductor, sometimes of “Mem- 
bers of the Berlin State Opera Orchestra,” 
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and sometimes of his own “Concert Or- 
chestra.” The recording attributed to the 
State Opera members sound as though 
some of them were on vacation. Among a 
host of “standard” overtures, selections, 
and minor items, we might mention the 
only available recording of the Strauss 
waltz Seid Umschlungen Millionen (one 
side of EG6152); and Lortzing’s Over- 
tures to Waffenschmied (EH1254) and 
Wildschuetz (EG6166). A number cf 
other Seidler-Winkler recordings have 
been issued in England during the war 
anonymously, as “Grand Opera Orchestra,” 
etc.: they are all excellently recorded but 
mostly suffer from a lack of weight in the 
orchestra, and are without that extra zest 
with which other Light Orchestra direc- 
tors (e. g. Marek Weber) compensate for 
this. 
Chamber Music 

In chamber music one of the most de- 
lightful sets one could wish to hear is the 
Beethoven Serenade in D, op. 25, for flute, 
violin and viola, on three discs (EH- 
1073/5) by the Klingler Trio, who have 
also recorded Reger’s Serenade in D on 
EH1029/31. Other Beethoven recordings 
of note are the “Gerster” Trio, with the 
Minuet from the op. 1, no. 3 Trio as last 
side, played by Strub, Hoescher and Ney 
(DB4587/90), a better version than the 
brilliat.c but superficial reading of the 
Menuhins. Also available is the Telmany:- 
Vasarhely version of Brahms’ Sonata in A, 
op 100 (DB4640/1) and Reger’s String 
Quartet in E flat (the Strub Quartet on 
EH1264/7). We could go on with this 
head for some time, but must return to 
some piano records which we are lucky to 
be able to order. Elly Ney has already been 
mentioned above. Among her solo records 
are the Schumann Kinderscenen (DB- 
4471/2), Beethoven Sonata, op. 111 (DB- 
4476/9), Mozart Rondo in A Minor, 
K.511 (DB4630) — not a good effort — 
and also the Beettioven Second Piano Con- 
certo (with th: vrandes Orchestra, conduc- 
tor F. Zaun) on DB4533/7. Perhaps more 
outsanding than the latter is the recording 
of the Third Piano Concerto by Lubka Ko- 
lessa with the Saxon Orchestra (DB- 
5506/10), which only just succeeded ‘n 
seeing the light before the war closed 
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these lists down — it was in the September 
1939 Supplement. Other piano records 
among many are Freidrich Wiihrer in four 
Scriabin pieces (EG6224 and 6297), two 
by Reger (EG.6122) and Beethoven's 
Rondo a Capriccio in G, op. 129 (EG.- 
6905); and Erik Then-Bergh in the same 
composer’s Sonata, Op. 101 (EH1257/9), 
and two of Reger's Silhouettes, op. 52 
(EH1252), 

On the vocal side of this list, we should 
perhaps give first place to a series of Mo- 
zart operatic discs which fill a number of 
gaps in the repertory. Purists will dislike 
the very sight of discs of the Italian operas 
sung in German; but since in many cases 
the discs are recorded by singers of un- 
peccable Mozartean style, and in addition 
furnish the only available versions outside 
the Society sets, we may perhaps overlook 
the language question which does not in 
any case arise in the case of the German 
operas. From Die Zauberfléte, Arno Schel- 
lenterg sings the two well-known Papa- 
geno arias (EG6140) in an adequate man- 
ner, though without that delicious humor 
which marks Huesch’s performance in the 
Society volumes. Of Tamino’s Floetenaric 
we have the choice of the earlier disc by 
Marcel Wit risch (EH657) or the more re- 
cent by W. Ludwig (EH1020); the latter ° 
is coupled with Fenton’s aria Horch die 
Lerche from The Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor, for which alone the disc is worth ac- 
cuiring. From Die Entfuehrung, (EG6347) 
is one of the jewels of the whole list: Os- 
min’s aria Wer ein Liebchen from Act 1, 
sung by Wilhelm Strienz, who is joined in 
the coupling by Waltler Ludwig to sing 
that delightfully bibulous duet Vivat Bac- 
chus. Unfortunately, another excellent disc 
from this opera by Ludwig, Wenn derr 
Freude Thraenen fliessen (EH837), has 
keen withdrawn. On DB4484, the Greek 
soprano Margherita Perras couples Welch- 
er Kummer from the same opera with a 
German version of Deh vieni from Figaro; 
while finally on DA4417 (an earlier re- 
cording than those just mentioned) Helge 
Roswaenge sings the opening number of 
the opera Hier soll ich dich denn sehen 
coupled with Huon’s Prayer from Weber's 
Oberon. 


(To be concluded) 
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Correspondence 


(Continued from page 83) 


, 
enthusiasm must have been stimulated oy 
Mr. Edison or someone connected with 
him. 

How naively Mr. Hubert advanced the 
theory that wax cylinders would not wear 
out, especially those made from that 30- 
called secret formula, which produced a 
soft blank akin to the modern master! 
Possibly if those cylinders were sparingly 
played over a period of four decades they 
might play 400 times, but the last play 
would never equal the first, owing to both 
wear and atmospheric effects, totally ig- 
nored or unimagined by the enthusiastic 
Mr. Hubert. 

As a matter of fact, the subject of wear 
engaged the attention of the best minds 
of the pioneer record industry. It was Co- 
lumbia that produced the large cylinder 
four and seven-eighths inches in diameter 
to spread the indentations with the objecz 
of increasing volume and reducing record 
wear. Edison and Pathé followed suit. The 
advent of the gold mould electroplace 
caused the gradual abandonment of con- 
cert cylinders, for a harder composition 
containing stearate of soda and carnauba 
wax could be used for the commercial 
record and masters could be kept under 
improved conditions in air-tight cans for 
electroplating purposes only. Most of the 
large cylinders were bought up and trans- 
formed into standard size ones for home 
use. Others were held by Edison and were 
dubbed from the new standard record, on 
order as late as 1906. 

Then began the battle between Colum- 
bia and Edison for a longer-playing wax 
record. Columbia produced for some years 
a three-minute record which gave more 
ample time for recordings, for the two- 
minute one was a trifle short to record a 
selection without some hurrying, especially 
so when the recording speed was changed 
from 144 to 160 revolutions per minute. 

Edison, not to be outdone, bought out 
the Amberol four-minute record in 1908, 
but it was soon discovered that the hardest 
wax could not stand the wear of a small 
point. These, however, were manufactured 
well into 1912, but the great inventor was 
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forced to admit in the face of competition 
with the celluloid record marketed by Co- 
lumbia, that the four-minute wax one had 
been a failure. A few two-minute records 
continued to be made until the end of 
1908. 

This was not the first time that Edison 
turned to the disc in an attempt to solve 
lis difficulties. In the American Encyclo- 
pedia of 1881 can be found the following: 
“Difficulty has been experienced in re- 
placing the foil on the cylinder after it has 
been removed; for unless the readjustment 
be very accurate, the sounds must neces- 
carily be impaired. To secure this accuracy, 
the inventor has made a new machine in 
which the cylinder is superseded by a 
plate rotated in a horizontal plane by clock- 
work beneath it. The plate, which is 
square and about ten inches in diameter, 
has cut into its surface a volute spiral start- 
ing from the center. In practice this spiral 
is to be covered with foil, cut to fit exactly 
into the place made for its reception, so 
that it may be removed and replaced at 
will, or even sent to a distance and fitted 
into a similar place in another instrument. 
Each sheet of foil has a capacity for re- 
cording about 40,000 words. An arm, at 
the end of which is a mouthpiece, with the 
point beneath, like that in the present in- 
strument, will record the vibrations on the 
spiral as it revolves. It is believed that this 
has many advantages over the present cyl- 
inder machine, and that it will supersede it 
for practical use.” Also in the same article 
is the prediction of a better point and sur- 
face: “The point by means of which the 
vibrations are now recorded is made of 
steel, but its use is open to objections and 
the inventor proposes to substitute a dia- 
mond point, which has given the best re- 
sults. Ir is also hoped that the voice of the 
machine will be improved by the substitu- 
tion of some better material for receiving 
the record of the vibrations than the thin 
foil which is now used.” The wax record 
invented by Bell and Tainter shortly after- 
ward did not prove to be that better ma- 
terial, but perhaps I might have more to 
say on that subject later. 

Sincerely yours, 
Angus Joss. 
Joliet, Ill. 


Oct. 17, 1944. 
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Dalmores 
as Rhadames 





FIFTY GREAT VOCAL RECORDS 





By Stephen Fassett 


Part X. 
44. EDMOND CLEMENT (1867-1928) 


—Le Roi d’Ys: Vainementy ma-bien 
aimée (Lalo). Victor -74264 or 6062. 
Recorded 1912. 

4 


An operatic artist who accomplished 
dramatic wonders with a small voice and 
great histrionic ability, Clément was the 
finest French lyric tenor of his time. His 
singing was notable for rare tonal and 
technical excellence, balanced by interpre- 
tive insight and tasteful musicianship. Al- 
though truly a man of the theatre, he was 
perfectly at home upon the concert stage, 
and the charm of his recitals remains a 
delightful memory to all who heard them. 

Educated at the Ecole Polytechnique 
and a winner of the first prize for singing 
at the Paris Conservatoire, he was asked 
to join the Opéra Comique. He made his 
début there in 1889. After twenty highly 
successful seasons in Europe, Clément fin- 
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ally began his American career in 1909. 
He sang with the Metropolitan and Boston 
Opera companies and was also a very pop- 
ular recitalist. His Victor records were 
made in 1912 and were all almost uni- 
formly successful. In listening to them it 
is hard to believe that Clément’s voice had 
undergone the strain of 23 years of oper- 
atic singing. The quality seems to retain 
i's full share of velvet and the control 
could hardly be better. Few tenors have 
achieved a more perfect /egato. His style 
and diction were worthy of the best tra- 
ditions of French vocal art. 

Other excellent Clément discs are: Ma- 
non—Le Réve (74258 or 6062), the arias 
from Werther (64234 or 902) and Joce- 
lyn (64233 or 559) and the songs Ca fait 
peur aux oiseaux (64226), L’Adieu du 
matin and Bergére Légére (both on 64223 
or 559) and Chanson Lorraine (64232). 
These are all Victor recordings. [A more 
detailed discussion of Clément and his re- 
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cords will be found in Mr. Fassett’s article 
in the December 1943 issue of this mag- 
azine—The Editor. ] 

15S. CHARLES DALMORES (1871-1939) 


—Griselidis: Ouvrez-vous sur mon 


front, portes du Paradis (Massenet) 
Victor 88397 or HRS 2004. Recorded 
in 1912. 

Charles Dalmorés was unquestionably 


one of the most distinguished French 
tenors of the century. His voice has been 
described as “a noble organ, manly, tender, 
and always sympathetic.” It was used with 
skill and finesse. He was moreover an ac- 
complished and impressive actor, and lixe 
his confrére Maurice Renaud a master at 
costuming. His Rhadames costume was 
copied at his instigation from old Egyptian 
sources. 

Dalmorés was born at Nancy and when 
still a child gave evidence of having ma- 
sical talent, commencing instruction at the 
age of six. He studied first at the Conser- 
vatory at Nancy, intending to become a 
violinist. Then he had the misfortune of 
breaking his arm and it was decided that 
he had tetter abandon the violin in favor 
of the French horn. “To my elementary 
struggles with that most difficult of instru- 
ments,” he said years later, “I attribute my 
control of the breath at this very day.” 
Those struggles must have been soon over, 
for by the time he was 14 he had acquired 
enough mastery to play second horn in 
the orchestra at Nancy. Not long after- 
wards he went to Paris, entered the great 
Conservatory there, worked hard and won 
first prize for playing his chosen instru- 
ment. 

For a time he played in Paris under 
Colonne and between the ages of 17 and 
23 he was a member of the Lamoureux 
Orchestra. But all this time he had his 
hear: set on becoming a singer. Whenever 
he mentioned this ambition, however, his 
colleagues ridiculed him, and he was told 
that he was too good a musician to waste 
his time in becoming a mediocre singer. 
At this point, perhaps as a diversion, he 
took up the study of the cello and attained 
what he himself called “a very creditable 
technique upon that instrument.” 

In 1894 Dalmorés found himself ap- 
pointed to the Conservatory at Lyons as 
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Professor of French Horn. There he also 
taught solfeggio, and gave himself home- 
made singing lessons. Meanwhile a once 
famous -asso named Dauphin, who was 
put in charge of the vocal department at 
the Lyons Conservatory, heard Dalmorés 
sing one day and offered to give him les- 
sons. Thus one professor in the conser- 
vatory taught another in the art he had 
long sought to master. The other professors 
all thought Dalmorés was insane and did 
their best to dissuade him from becoming 
a singer. He continued to work, neverthe- 
less, and gradually his voice developed into 
a powerful organ of fine quality. 

Ir was not until 1899 that Dalmorés 
finaly made his operatic début, at Rouen. 
He was an immediate success and soon 
went on to La Monnaie at Brussels, where 
he sang for several seasons. He also ap- 
peared in Paris, Berlin, Vienna, and for 
seven seasons at Covent Garden, London. 
After earning a splendid reputation tn 
Europe he came to America in 1906 as a 
member of the Manhattan Opera and 
quickly established himself in our esteem. 
In 1910 he joined the Chicago-Philadel- 
phia Opera Company and sang with the 
Chicago organization through the season 
of 1917-18. Aside from a variety of French 
roles, Dalmorés’ operatic repertoire com- 
prised a number of Wagnerian parts, in- 
cluding Lohengrin and Tristan. He also 
appeared in Chicago's first performance of 
Parsifal. | have been led to believe that he 
sang Lohengrin at Bayreuth, but can find 
no data to confirm this. (The only recorded 
souvenir of Dalmores as a Wagnerian tenor 
is the aria Atmest du nicht from Lohengrin 
—Victor 87088 or 571). After his -etire- 
ment he taught singing, first in Chicago, 
but during his last years in Hollywood. 

This account of Dalmorés’ early career 
sounds the note of musicianship far moxe 
strongly than is usual in the histories of 
singers. Few of them have had such train- 
ing. Dalmorés himself realized the advan- 
tages of his background and once wrote: 
“I had a feeling that the more good music 
I knew the better would be my work in 
opera. I wish that all singers could see 
this. So many of them live in a little world 
all of their own. They know the music of 
the footlights, but there their experience 
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ends. Every symphony I have played has 
been moulded into my life experience in 
such a way that it cannot help being re- 
flected in my work.” These words should 
be taken to heart by young singers, espe- 
cially since they were written by an artist 
who had a genuine dramatic gift which 
betrayed not a trace of the academic style 
that might be expected from a Professor 
of the French Horn. 

As recorded, the Dalmorés voice is a 
powerful but well modulated tenor with 
ringing top notes. Many of the tones are 
pure and beautiful in quality. But as sheer 
physical sound it does not always appeal 
to every one, because of an occasional ten- 
dency towards a French nasality of pro- 
duction. Like many an acquired taste, how- 
ever, one’s appreciation of Dalmorés’ sing- 
ing is likely to become a passion, for he 
had a style that was all his own and very 
compelling it must have been, judging 
from his records. His vocal technique is 
secure and unobstrusive (except for the 
remarkable trill in his recording of Ad, 
st ben mio from Trovatore, Victor 88123 
or HRS 1001). He always shapes his 
phrases like a musician and shades them 
with rere perception. His legato was un- 
usual for a dramatic tenor, as the middle 
section of the aria from Griselidis proves. 
Hence, he was wholly convincing in such 
lyrical songs as Je t’aime (Massenet) (Vic- 
tor 87120 or HRS 1054) and Nimnon 
(Tosti) (Victor 88330) to which his sen- 
sitive diction and restrained passion give 
extraordinary charm. 

In operatic music Dalmoreés sings with 
a heroic grandeur that is thrilling to hear, 
while in the quieter passages he achieves 
a contrasting lyricism, a fervent tenderness, 
that is ideally suited to the seldom heard 
aria from Griselidis. (Dalmorés sang in the 
first American production of this opera, 
at the Manhattan Opera House, in 1910.) 
Another striking example of his style is 
Ah, leve-toi, soleil from Romeo et Juliette 
(Victor 85121 or HRS 2004), which is 
sung with all the rapturous, impassioned 
warmth of expression it demands. Then 
there is his rousing performance of Ar- 
retez, o mes fréeres from Samson et Dalila 
(Victor 87087 or HRS 1054), a fine disc. 
His Flower Song from Carmen (Victor 
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85122 or 18141 in Voices of the Golden 
Age of Opera, album set M-816) is con- 
sidered by many to be a model interpre- 
tation. Most of these records are rare in 
their original form and it is to be hoped 
that re-issues will be forthcoming after 
the war. 
(To be Continued) 





EDITORIAL 


(Continued from page 78) 


much as if we're going to have a lot of 
duplications or replacements. 

Columbia's first recording session took 
place on Sunday, November 12. This was 
in the New York studios and Kostelanetz 
and his Orchestra performed the conduc- 
tor’s arrangements of the Bach-Gounod 
Ave Maria and the Schubert Ave Maria. 
Kostelanetz and his wife, Lily Pons, had 
just returned from an overseas tour, and 
they both stated that of all music Ave 
Maria is the best-loved by our fighting 
men, and is requested more than any other 
piece. Within the week, Columbia had the 
Kostelanetz disc on sale in stores through- 
out the country. Here is some idea of how 
busy the Columbia recording studios were 
following the Kostelanetz date. In New 
York on Monday, Harry James recotded 
all day; Frank Sinatra and Les Brown were 
busy all day Tuesday; and Benny Good- 
man was in the studios most of Wednes- 
day. In Hollywood at the same time, Kay 
Kayser and Horace Heidt were working 
for long sessions with their first record- 
ings. It is known that Frank Sinatra sang 
White Christmas and a half million copies 
of this recording were immediately pressed. 

At the first Philadelphia Orchestra ses- 
sion, Columbia is said to have made new 
versions of Richard Strauss’ Death and 
Trans figuration, Beethoven's Seventh Sym- 
phony, and Dvorak’s New World. Colum- 
bia announces that recording engagements 
have been set for Morton Gould, Helen 
Traubel and Lily Pons, and that all popular 
and Masterworks artists are being sched- 
uled for the studios as rapidly as their 
engagements will allow. 

These are rigorous and fatiguing days 
in the recording studios. One of our assist- 
ants ran into the noted violinist Joseph 
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Szigeti at a concert recently and found him 
hollow-eyed and weary from a five-hour 
recording session. One pities the poor re- 
cording directors and the engineers; if 
some of these zealous officials collapse at 
their work before Christmas it wouldn't 
surprise us. 





A Survey of Opera Arias 


(Continued from page 84) 


nor I have any information. If memory 
serves, Gertrude Kappel and Helena Wil- 
brunn made acoustic versions. 

The International Record Collectors’ 
Club brought out some discs made from 
Mapleson’s cylinder recordings of excerpts 
obtained during actual performances of the 
opera at different times in the opening 
years of the century. But these unfortu- 
nately are so badly marred by extraneous 
noise that very little impression of the 
participating singers can be obtained. The 
excerpts included portions of the Love 
Duet sung by Nordica and Georg Anthes 
(IRCC disc 167) and also by Milka Ter- 
nina and Jean de Reszke (IRCC disc 216), 
and portions of the Liebestod sung by 
Nordica (IRCC disc 219). The Nordica- 
Anthes recordings are the better ones. 

* * *x 


Since writing the above another record- 
ing of the Liebestod was found in an old 
Italian catalogue sung by Cecilia David, 
a singer unknown to me. This was made 
in 1908 (Italian Gramophone 053159— 
black label). Also, we have discovered that 
Sophie Sedlmair and Erik Schmedes re- 
corded part of the Love Duet in 1903 
(German Gramophone 043004). This, of 
course, preceded the recordings of Pelagie 
Greef-Andriessen mentioned previously. 

(To be continued) 
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It is the purpose of this department to 
review monthly all worthwhile recordings. 
If at any time we happen to omit a re- 
cord in which the reader is particularly 
interested, we shall be glad to give ow 
opinion of the recording on written te- 
quest. Correspondents are requested to 
enclose self-addressed stamped envelopes. 

We believe that record buyers would 
do well to order by title rather than by 
number such items as they may wish to 
purchase. Numbers are sometimes printed 
incorrectly im our sources. 


All prices given are without tax. 





Orchestra 





BACH-GOUNOD: Ave Maria; and 
SCHUBERT (arr. Wilhelmj): Ave 
Mar «; played by André Kostelanetz and 
his Orchestra. Columbia disc 7416-M, 
price $1.00. 


A The boys overseas are responsible for 
these recordings. Kostelanetz contends that 
of all musical selections they ask for Ave 
Maria most of all. No doubt this disc will 
find a wide distribution here, since the 
famous Kostelanetz treatment of popular 
classics is endorsed by the masses. The 
conductor gives the two favorite Ave 
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Marias a work-out in his familiar lush 
manner, and the recording engineers have 
handled their side of the business satis- 
factorily. —P. G. 


TCHAIKOVSKY: The Swan Lake (Ballet) 
Selections; played by the London 
Philharmonic Orchestra, direction Antal 
Corati. Columbia set M or MM-349, 
price $4.50. 
A A re-issue, with decorated cover, of the 
set brought out originally by Columbia in 
January 1939. Of the two existent record- 
ings of this ballet music, this one contains 
more of the score (more in fact than one 
will find used in modern ballet presen- 
tations) and is better reproduced. The 
popularity of The Swan Lake probably 
hinges as much upon its story, which is the 
typical Russian fairy tale allowing for 
some effective theatre, as upon its musical 
content. Although the music is melodic 
and graceful, the score is at its best a con- 
ventional one. Tchaikovsky's two later’ bal- 
lets were musically superior to this, his in- 
itial effort at writing for the dance. The 
composer never seemed to have been fully 
satisfied with the music for he revised it 
considerably in later years. 
The performance, by the ballet conduc- 
tor Antal Dorati, is on the straightforward 
side, in the spirit of the dancers, which 
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will be all to the good for those who wish 
to use the recording for dancing purposes. 


Concerto 





MOZART: Concerto in C minor, K. 491 
(for piano and orchestra); played by 
Robert Casadesus and the Orchestre 
Symphonique de Paris, conducted by En- 
gene Bigot. Columbia set M or MM-356, 
four discs, price $4.50. 


A Issued originally in March 1939, this 
recording of the profoundly moving C 
minor of Mozart has always appealed to 
me more than the Fischer version. The 
noted Swiss pianist’s whole approach 
was too unyieldingly austere. Of Casadesus’ 
several Mozart performances on records 
this is the best; here his playing is most 
effectively contrived, the drama of the op- 
ening movement is outlined but not 
stressed and his piano tone has none of the 
percussive quality of Fischer's. The sensi- 
tivity of Casadesus’ exposition of the slow 
movement and his masterful restraint make 
for an intimacy of mood that conforms to 
Mozart's intentions. The finale is deftly 
performed; the music sings with a natural 
and welcome elation. The conductor is 
completely en rapport with the pianist. 
Columbia is wise to re-issue this set, even 
though the picture on the cover is little 
better than a conventional decoration. 


— P.H.R. 


Chamber Music 
BOWLES: Flute and Piano 
(1932) (five sides); and Two Mexican 
Dances — El Bejuco and Sayula (1943) 
(for two pianos). The former played dy 


Sonata for 
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René Le Roy and George Reeves, the 
latter by Arthur Gold and Robert Fiz- 
dale. Art of the Century Album No. 1, 
three 10-inch discs, price $3.50. (Heard 
through the courtesy of G. Schirmer, 
Inc.). 


A Paul Bowles’ name will be familiar to 
many record buyers as that of a music 
critic on the staff of the New York Her- 
ald-Tribune. His interest in folk music has 
taken him to South and Central America, 
Spain, Northern Africa and the Antilles. A 
pupil of Aaron Copland and Virgil Thom- 
son, he shows the influence of the former 
in the dissonant and often acrid harmonies 
of his sonata. The opening movement, one 
side, seems to be contemplative; it is aus- 
tere and unyielding in its dissonance. The 
second and third movements, each two 
sides, possess more rhythmic flexibility. 
One suspects that the compoer has drawn 
from or been influenced by folk melodies 
in both these movements. Despite the ex- 
istence of definite patterns in this music, 
the whole thing seems meandering, and re- 
quires several hearings to clarify the moods 
of the various movements. This is hardly 
what one would call grateful writing for 
the flute, and one suspects that the able 
Mr. Le Roy was often hard put to maintain 
pitch. There is the feeling that the com- 
poser was more concerned with experi- 
ments in sound than with response to an 
emotional urge. It would be useless to 
deny that some of the melodic material 
owns a kind of beauty, but beauty for 
beauty’s sake has not been admitted by 
Mr. Bowles; perhaps he was more con- 
cerned to cretate an otherwordliness, a re- 
moteness from familiar sounds and pat- 
terns. One has the feeling here that one 
gets when gazing at abstract paintings: it 
is all very fascinating but not always satis- 
fying. 

The two Mexican Dances are more com- 
prehensible but so brief that one wonders 
why they were done at all. Mr. Le Roy 
lends his fine art to an achievement that 
dyed-in-the-wool modernists will applaud 
much more loudly than others. He is ably 
assisted by Mr. Reeves. And Messrs. Gold 
and Fizdale do justice to the dances. The 
recording is clear, well balanced and quite 
realistic. — P.H.R. 
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VIVALDI (arr. Respighi): Sonata in D 
major; played by Erica Morini (violin) 
and Max Lanner (piano). Victor disc 
11-8671, price $1.00. 


A It is good to find Miss Morini’s name 
on a domestic release; she is an admirable 
musician with a fluent and spirited tech- 
nique. Since Milstein has already recorded 
this sonata (Columbia disc 68478-D), she 
invites comparison. Her tone is less broad 
than Milstein’s but her musical perception 
is as acute and discerning as his. We have 
elsewhere had occasion to praise Miss Mo- 
rini’s playing of Bach and Handel; and 
here again she shows her clear under- 
standing of the classical style. Respighi’s 
arrangement of this music tends to exploit 
the technical brilliance of the violinist, in 
so far, of course, as the violin technique 
of Vivaldi’s day went. Whether all the 
double-stops here were originally written 
by Vivaldi I cannot say, as I've never seen 
the original score. One suspects that Re- 
spighi did considerable dressing-up of the 
music. As we have previously noted, the 
work is an impressive example of the com- 
poser’s genius, despite a suggestion of so- 
phistication stemming from our own era. 
But Miss Morini exploits less of this sn- 
phistication than Mr. Milstein; her open- 
ing is less forceful and her playing of the 
second movement, which remains music 
primarily to expolit the technique of the 
violinist, seems less a lesson in violin play- 
ing thon Mils:ein’s performance of it. Both 
violinists play the beautiful Largo effec- 
tively, but I like Miss Morini’s more subtly 
shaded finale better. Max Lanner is an able 
accompanist, which is one way of saying 
he leaves the spotlight on the lady. The 
recording is good but not as impressive as 
that of Milstein. — P. H.R. 
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Instrumental 





GRANDJANY: Awtomne; and GRET- 
CHANINOFF (arr. Grandjany): Alle- 
gro vivace; played by Marcel Grandjany 
(harp). Victor 10-inch disc, 10-1120. 
price 75c. 


A Mr. Grandjany’s Automne is French 
impressionism of a mildly diverting genre. 
Undeniably a grateful piece for the harp- 
ist, it makes pleasant listening. The Gret- 
chaninoft Allegro vivace, an arrangement 
of the finale of the composer’s Piano So- 
vata in G minor, Opus 129, might have 
been written for the harp, so completely 
persuasive is its performance here. It gives 
the harpist an opportunity to exploit the 
nimbleness of his fingers. Grandjany is a 
splendid harpist and an excellent musician. 
The recording here is realistic; there was 
some rattle in my pickup in the first selec- 


tion. — P.H.R. 
DOUBLING ON THE IVORIES (two 
Piano Tempo); Arthur Whittemore 


and Jack Lowe (duo pianists). Victor 


set P-149, four 10-inch discs, price 
$3.50. 
A Messrs. Whittemore and Lowe made 


their record début with more serious stuff 
than they play here. A 10-inch disc 
(Victor 10-1041) containing a Reger 
Waltz, Dubensky’s Gossips, and a Proko- 
fieff March issued in March 1943 brought 
them considerable critical acclaim. Cer- 
tainly they exhibited a fine sense of team- 
work and technical precision. These qual- 
ities are exhibited here, but on the whole 
these talented young men do not show 
themselves as sympathetic to popular 
melodies as they were of the material on 
their first disc. The recording here in part 
lacks vitality. The selections, all arranged 
by the two pianists, are Begin the Be- 
guine, South American Way, If I Should 
Tose You (disc 20-1570); Temptation, 
The Neurotic Goldfish (disc 2021571); 
Night and Day, Seldom the Sun (disc 20- 
1572); and Waltz Fantasy from Johann 
Strauss (disc 20-1573). The last disc 1 
put on my turntable first, expecting to 
hear something out of the ordinary, but 
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what I did hear left me unimpressed. The 
recording here was bolder, but a disturb- 
ing rattle in my pickup was all too ap- 
parent. Cole Porter's two grand pieces 
are given a rather pallid treatment; this 
version of Night and Day suggests noth- 
ing “getting under the skin” of anyone. 
Alec Wilder’s whimsies fare better, but 
they sound still better as Wilder plays 
them. Messrs. Whittemore and Lowe, 
now in the Navy, probably devised these 
arrangements for the entertainment of 
the koys, whose friendly applause may 
have led the pianists to believe their rath- 
er tame treatment of popular tunes was 
better than it seems to me. —PG. 





Voice 





HANDEL: The Messiah — Hallelujah 
Chorus and Behold the Lamb of God; 
sung by Sadler's Wells Chorus with its 
Orchestra, direction of Warwick Braith- 
waite. Victor disc 11-8670, price $1.00. 


If I begin by saying that this is a disc 
that should be in every record collection, 
do not think I am over-zealous. This is 
good recording and fine choral singing in 
the best English tradition. Sadlers Wells 1s 
the home of opera in English. It speaks 
well for the chorus of this London opera 
house that it can acquit itself so credibly in 
oratorio. Handel’s famous Hallelujah Che- 
rus is indeed one of the most imposing 
things of its kind in all music. Handel is 
said to have remarked that he “saw the 
heavens opened” before him when he 
wrote it. The authenticity of this story 
would seem to be beyond a doubt. And, 
listening to this exalted chorus, one can 
well believe that Handel might have had a 
“vision,” for he wrote a stirring piece of 
music which does full justice to its glorifi- 
cation of the “reign of the Lord God om- 
nipotent.” The Hallelujah Chorus is the 
forty-fourth section of The Messiah, and 
forms an imposing peroration to the ora- 
torio’s second part. The first division of 
Part 2 of The Messiah has texts referring 
to the crucifixion; the second division is 
“devoted to the spread of Christianity and 
the defeat of its enemies.” Surely, nothing 
more appropriate to the climax of the lar- 
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ter could have been achieved than this 
Hallelujah. 

Behold the Lamb of God is the opening 
number of Part 2 (section 22 of the score). 
It is a solemn chorus employing canonic 
devices. Here, the tenderness of the theme 
is fully brought out by Handel in a beauti- 
ful Largo which seems almost too short. 

— P.G. 
SOUTHERN SLAV SONGS; sung by Zin- 
ka Milanov (soprano) with piano and 
violin accompaniment. Sonart Record 

Set M-6, three 10-inch discs, price $3.50. 
A Nature has endowed Mme. Milanov 
with a vocal exuberance. Hers is a natur- 
ally rich and beautiful dramatic soprano 
voice. It cannot be said, however, that she 
employs her voice to the best advantage 
at all times; often she pushes her upper 
tones beyond the limits of tonal beauty. 
But when this artist uses her voice judi- 
ciously, her singing is most enjoyable. Her 
ability to float her tones in pianissimo is 
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one of her prime assets, but she does not 
always choose the moments for these effects 
wisely. Mme. Milanov was born in Za- 
greb, Jugoslavia, and began singing in pub- 
lic as a child. Later, the famous soprano 
Milka Ternina invited this singer to be 
her only pupil. This album of songs could 
have been more effective. Unfortunately, 
the singer permitted the songs to be spe- 
cially arranged with violin and piano ac- 
companiments. The four folk songs in 
the album would have fared better with 
straight piano background and fewer inter- 
polated high tones, most of which the 
singer forces far too much. Familiar 
scenes have always been favorite themes 
for folk tunes; and the mood of nostalgia 
is marked in these folk songs — By Bam- 
basha Waters; Split, My Hometown, So 


Far Away; By the Lake and When Last- 


Year I Passed By. The first three are filled 
with that type of sentimen: and longing 
which is unmistakable in any language, 
and which has a universal appeal. The 
other two songs -— Maiden's Reproach and 
To My Homeland and to My Love — are 
acredited to two Slav composers. They have 
a popular sentimental appeal but are less 
enduring. I find the folk material in this 
album the most interesting and enjoyable, 
and as one interested in folk music I can- 
not but welcome these recordings. Al- 
though one might hear these songs in their 
native surroundings with piano and violin 
accompaniments, I doubt that they would 
be as amateurishly rendered as they are 
here. The arrangements, said to be es- 
pecially made for the singer, are credited 
to to Dr. Lujo Goranin, who seems to me 
to have been needlessly concerned wit 
“artiness.” The recording is full and life- 
like. — P.G. 

WAGNER: Die Goetterdaemmerung -- 
Immolation Scene (5 sides); sung by 
Helen ‘Traubel with NBC Symphony 
Orchestra, direction of Arturo Toscanini, 
and Tristan und Isolde — Liebesto4; 
played by NBC Symphony Orchestra, di- 
rection of Arturo Toscanini. Victor set 
M or DM 978, three discs, price $3.50 


A This album is not at hand, but some 
time ago, through the courtesy of Walter 
Toscanini, we heard: the Immolation Scene. 


It was then in six parts and it was inti- 
mated to us that Maestro Toscanini did nor 
like the breaks and wished the recording 
got onto five, instead of six sides. From all 
reports, this has been effectually realized. 
Toscanini’s performance of the Liebestod, 
which we discuss elsewhere in this issue, 
has long been with us, a private pressing 
of it having been sent to us as a Christmas 
gift two years ago. In our estimation, this 
performance of the Immolation Scene is 
mainly Toscanini’s show. This is not by 
way of belittling or underestimating Mme. 
Traubel's part in the proceedings; it is sim- 
ply that Toscanini inevitably stamps his 
personality on any performance he under- 
takes, no matter if it is basically a coopera- 
tive one. Even as we hear the soprano hold- 
ing forth with tonal plenitude and dra- 
matic intensity we are conscious of the 
noted conductor's guiding hand at the 
helm of the orchestra; it is he who blends 
beauty with vitality, expressiveness with 
strength. Writers are divided on the merits 
cf Wagner's peroration to The Ring; some 
contend it is a conglomeration of whai has 
been said before in a better and more suit- 
able way; others find it a glorious finale to 
the saga of The Ring. No matter what we 
think of the scene in its entirety, it must 
be admtited that Wagner. with his flair for 
glorifying womanhood, gave a dramatic 
soprano every opportunity to exploit her 
vocal and interpretative powers. It is a 
grueling scene for the best of singers, and 
Mme. Traubel on occasion does not let us 
forget that fact. It is a long-winded scene 
also, and neither Toscanini nor Mme. 
Traubel is quite able to erase this impres- 
sion. No other singer has quite achieved 
the dramatic sweep or vocal plenitude that 
Mme. Traubel brings to her performance 
of the Immolat‘on Scene. In the concert 
hall, and of course here, she surmounts the 
fullest orchestral passages. In our estima- 
tion, this singer is a born Bruennhilde; she 
has the athletic qualities that Wagnerian 
Amazon was intended to have, and she 
achieves the requisite tenderness in such a 
passage as “Wie Sonne”. This singer has 
often imposed a strain on her big voice, 
pushing beyond the point of pleasurable 
sound; yet such moments, when they oc- 
cur here, do not disturb us greatly, for it 1s 
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the overall thrill of her powerful artistry 
that prevails. Despite the fact that not 
all the singer undertakes comes to our 
ears as of equal quality, we find our- 
selves swept away by the enormous vitality 
and dramatic fervor of her singing. She 1s 
warmer, despite the fact that her high 
tones are often too sharply focused, than 
Flagstad ever was. One returns to the 
Leider performance of this scene to hear 
more consistently fine singing, but neither 
Leider nor Flagstad had the orchestral di- 
rection -tehind them that Mme. Traubel 
has here, and certainly Leider did not have 
Traubel’s vitality. 

The eloquence of Toscanini’s perform- 
ance of the Liebestod is due to his perfect 
fusing of song and drama; the lyricism 
must not be lost in the drama, everything 
must simg at all times. Others strive for 
more emphasis of the emotional content, 
for tonal eroticism, like Stokowski, or for 
an expressive solemnity, like Furtwaeng- 
ler, but Toscanini alone achieves eloquence 
in his handling of the whole as essential 
song. His timing of this scene seems to us 
perfect, it substantiates the flow of the 
music. 

The recording of both works has been 
splendidly accomplished. The spaciousness 
of sound in the Immolation Scene, requisite 
to its dramatic verity, is unsurpassed on 
records. — P.H.R. 


TCHAIKOVSKY: Legend — Christ Had 
a Garden, Opus 54, No. 5; and MOUS- 
SORGSKY: Gopak; sung in English by 
Nelson Eddy (baritone) with orchestra 
conducted by Robert Armbruster. Co- 
lumbia disc 17366-D, price 75c. 


A The Tchaikovsky song is excellently 
sung; Mr. Eddy has not for a long time 
been in as fine voice on records as he is 
here. His clear diction effectively brings 
out the story, and his expressive shading of 
phrases sustains the moving quality and 
teauty of the music. Though I should have 
preferred it had Mr. Eddy made this song 
with a piano accompaniment as John Mc- 
Cormack did in his recording (H. M. V. 
DA1755), I cannot find any too serious 
fault with Mr. Armbruster’s orchestra ac- 
companiment. Moussorgsky’s song sung in 
English poses a vastly different problem, 
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and Mr. Eddy’s excellent enunciation does 
not help to build a case for singing this 
song in that language — the words seem 
quite silly. But it is the atrocious orches- 
tral accompaniment here and the jerkiness 
of Mr. Armbruster’ sperformance that 
really defeat Mr. Eddy’s efforts. Vocally, 
the baritone is at his best. The animated 
character of this song should never be per- 
mitted to get out of control, or to give an 
impression of a jog-trot. Vladimir Rosing 
seems to have been the most successful 
singer yet to record Gopak (Decca 29020 
—now withdrawn). The reproduction 
here is an advance on recent recordings by 
this popular baritone. 
— P.G. 
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WARREN: Christmas Candle; and BEN- 
HAM: Curley Locks; sung by John 
Charles Thomas (baritone) with Carroll 
Hollister at the piano. Victor 10-inch 
disc, 10-1119, price 75c. 


A Both of these songs made a bid for 
popular favor; both are filled with the type 
of sentiment many people like. Elinor Re- 
mick Warren's Christmas Candle seems to 
me more a woman's than a man’s song. Mr. 
Thomas treats the poem rather casually; 
his opening verse is tonally hard and un- 
sympathetic. This is the sort of song one 
feels could have been a lot better, but 
Miss Warren has chosen to keep it quite 
conventional, particularly in her setting ot 
the last verse. Carley Locks, by Earl Ben- 
hem, is another Tommy Lad, a sentimental 
ditty about a little boy that undoubtedly 
goes over big with a lot of listeners in 
Mr. Thomas’ audiences. Mr. Thomas ex- 
udes sentiment here and makes us believe 
that he quite likes Curley Locks. Since the 
reproduction is good, one can well believe 
that many of Mr. Thomas’ admirers will 
gloat over this disc. — P.G. 





CHILDREN'S RECORDS 





STEVENSON: Treasure Island (adapted 
by Ralph Rose); Basil Rathbone with 
supporting cast and chorus conducted by 
Richard Davis. Columbia set M or MM. 
553, three discs, price $3.50. 

CARROLL: Alice in Wonderland (adapted 
by George Wells) (Musical Score com- 
posed and conducted by Victor Young): 
Ginger Rogers and supporting cast. 
Decca set A376, three discs, price $3.50. 


& Those who like to listen to stories like 
these on the radio will find these telescoped 
versions of two famous children’s stories 
quite satisfactory. Both sets have the 
stamp of Hollywood upon them. Criticism 
of this sort of thing is really superflous, for 
one either likes or dislikes such presenta- 
tions. Some of us, despite our children, 
would seem to have lost contact with the 
youthful mind. And the youthful mind 
does look to Hollywood, since moving pic- 
tures are an important part of the enter- 
tainment world of the youngsters — to 
say nothing of the oldsters. There would 








seem to be no limits to the characteriza- 
tions a popular Hollywood star can ass- 
sume and still find acclaim from his or her 
admirers. If some of us contentd that an 
actor or actress has mannerisms that never 
let us forget the performer's particular 
identity, we can be certain that she major- 
ity will not agree with our observation. 
Most people do not wish to forget the 
identity of the star. Mr. Rathbone doubles 
here as Nerrator and John Silver, and does 
a commendable job of it. As always, Mr. 
Rathbone does not let us forget his flair 
for diction, but in a recording diction is an 
important element. Miss Rogers is a be- 
lievable Alice and her supporting cast are 
all in the spirit of the thing. Whether this 
adaptation of a juvenile classic will sustain 
the interest of those adults who find in 
Carroll's book an ingenious play of satire 
remains doub:ful. The impression here is 
rather unrealistic and juvenile. Decca has 
provided some interesting decorations for 
the al-um of Alice; there is a cover by 
Disncy and some inside reproductions of 
the well known Tenniel drawings. As re- 
cordings, both jobs are commendably ac- 
complished. —J.N. 


SPECIAL RELEASES 


Victor has reissued some of its most 
popular orchestral items in illus.rated, col- 
ored envelopes with texts especially con- 
trived to appeal to young minds. These are 
Johann Strauss’ Blue Danube and Tales 
from the Vienna Woods Waltzes, in the 
abridged versions played by the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, direction of Leopold Sto- 
kowski; Tchaikovsky's Waltz from The 
Sleeping Beauty and Herbert's Dagger 
Dance from Natoma, played by the Boston 
“Pops” Orchestra, conducted by Arthur 
Fiedler; Delibes’ Dance of the Automatons, 
Waltz and Czardas from the ballet Cop- 
pelia, played by the Boston “Pops”; and 
Brahms’ Hungarian Dances Nos. 5 and 6, 
also played by the Boston “Pops”. The idea 
behind the texts and pictures seems to be 
the kind of “make-believe” that is very 
dear to the hearts of most young people. 
That some of the texts are irrelevant to the 
music will probably make little difference 
to most of those who acquire these pic- 
tured envelopes. 
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